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The Harbor Mister's Lesson. 
It was a bitter cold night. The ferry-boats, 
fearing the drift-ice, had ceased running. An oc- 
casional tag, white with frozen spray, crosHed from 
one pier to another carrying belated passengers, 
or bearing messages that would not admit of delay. 
The wind swept around the deserted store-houses 
and down the long reaches of wharf, rattling the 
blocks and whistling through the rigging of the 
vessels lying in the habor. The few who wore on 
the wharves transacted their business as rapidly as 
possible, and hurried away with stinging ears and 
half- frozen faces. Loafers, "water rate," hawker*, 
and curiosity seekers had long since left the piers. 
The watchmen trotted their rounds, and settled 
themselves between times before blazing fires, glad 
that they had shelter on such a night. Suddenly, 
above the howl of the wind came a cry, a loud des- 
pairing cry from the water. The harbor master, 
with his small crew, heard the call and listened. 
Again it came. "Help! Help!" 

Kunning to the side of the pier from whence the 
call came, the men looked down 10 the black waters. 
The thick darkness that had settled like a cloak 
over the harbor- basin, covered any floating ibject 
from view. Peering through it, intently listen- 
ing, they first heard a faint splashing that was 
altogether different from the regular hiss and shock 
of the waves against the piles, and then one of the 
keen-eyed among them descried the figure of a 
man clinging to an ice coated pile, and faintly call- 
ing to them for help. Although near, the wind 
swooping under the wharf snatched the words from 
the quivering lips, and confusing them with its 
own wild shriekB swept them out to sea. Bred to 
constant peril, the gray- haired "master" gave brief, 
energetic directions for the rescue. Swiftly the 
men hurried to execute hie orders. With the sur- 
face of the water full twenty feet below the icy wharf, 
with the eager waves caused by the wind and the 
incoming tide leaping up and covering the massive 
piles, till the icy columns looked like great columns 
of alabaster, there was no slight risk in descending 
to the help of the drowning man. Yet no one hes- 
itated. A ladder brought from a storehouse not 
far away was lowered to the water's edge. The 
"master," his gray hair blowing in the wind, had 
been leaning over the edge .of the platform, calling 
down into the darkness, words of encouragement 
and hopefulness, and receiving back occasional 
moans and shivering cries that told of rapidly 
weakening powers,—of the fast approaching death 
chill. 

"Boys, we must feave him," said the old man, 
the tears running down his cheeks. "Oh that 
pitiful, pitiful voice I" 

Among the crew was one, a giant in size, a 
man noted for his muscular strength. Winding 
his sinewy legs about a granite "stay" he held the 
ladder in a grip of iron, close to where the periled 
soul faintly struggled to keep his head above the 
icy waters. Only a man of marvelous endurance 
could by any means have kept alive in that freez- 
ing element, swift though his rescuers were. 

When the ladder was in position, the harbor 
master, motioning the rest away, threw aside his 
heavy coat, and bare headed and bare-handed, in 
his shirtsleeves, descended into the blackness. 

Straining every nerve the giant stood holding the 
ladder, knowing that two lives hung on his endur- 
ance. The biting cold numbed his fingers till it 
seemed as if they grew big and unwieldy, yet still 
he held on ; the ladder rocked to and fro by the ex< 
ertions of the rescuer, and seemed as if alive and 
struggling to free itself from his grasp. With a 
prayer on his lips he clung the more firmly, the 
blood starting from under the nails of his frost-bit- 
ten fingers. 

Below, half in the freezing water, half in the cut- 
ting air, was the harbor master. He had reached 
out just in time to grasp the sinking man by the 
collar and draw him to the ladder. Then came 
the struggle. Amid the leaping wavea that wet 
him with their stinging spray that stiffened on his 
clothing till he was clad with a cutflbrous armor 
of ice, he put forth all his energies to raise the 
now unconscious man and carry him up to safety. 
A powerful man had the master been in his 
youth, and now that occasion demanded, his form- 


er strength seemed in a measure to return. Echo- 
ing the petition that his helper at tho top had 
uttered, he raised the drooping figure in his arms, 
and otep by step, bore him up to the eager, out- 
stretched hands of the crew. 

Around the blazing fire in the watch- room they 
gathered, trying by every possible means to re- 
suscitate the figure that lay without the least 
motion on the floor. Forgetful of their own frost- 
bites, they worked and rubbed to bring back life 
and warmth. At length they were successful. A 
faint tremulous sigh announced the return of 
breath to the body. 

"Thank God I" murmured the master. 
Before long the rescued man, a thick-set robust 
fellow, rapidly recovering, sat up and looked 
around. At first he seemed confused and said 
nothing. When he did speak it was to break out 
into frightful curses at those who had saved him. 
With returning strength, came such torrents of 
blasphemy that the crew, though accustomed to the 
roughest language, were fain to cover their ears. 
At length, seemingly perfectly well and attired in 
dry clothing, he started for home accompanied by 
one of the crew. 

"Boss," said one of the men, "if you had known 
what a vile, drunken scoundrel that feller was, 
never even thanking you for risking your life, curs- 
ing Walter for holding the ladder, swearing at us 
all as though we had done him an injury rather 
than good, — if you had known all this would you 
have saved him ?" 

"Ingratitude is a mean trait. Jack," replied the 

old man. 

"The meanest," was the emphatic assertion. 

"The least that a man can do is to thank one 

for such a risk n* we ran," continued the master. 

'Thank one! Tkank one! What do thanks 

amount to? That wretch owes his life to you. 

Why, had it not been tor your risk, your exertions, 

he would at this minute have been thirty feet under 

water, a dead man. Talk of thanks! He owes 

more ! Anything that he can do would not pay the 

debt, let alone a few words of thanks." 

"Jack," replied the master, p flush rising to his 
cheek, still pale with over exertion, "There was 
One who years ago ascended the cross at Calvary 
and died for you ; have you thanked Iliml Are 
thanks enough to cancel that debt? The life of 
the soul, infinitely more precious than the life of 
the body, is made yours by the Saviour's death. 
Your whole life spent as his servant cannot begin 
to discharge that obligation. All he asks is your 
heart, and you refuse it. All that he claims is 
your affection, your service, and you make no re- 
sponse. Is not this ingratitude much greater than 
that we have just witnessed? You wonder that 
I was not angry with this poor drunken wretch. 
Was the Lord angry with me when for years I 
went my way refusing his love, crucifying hiin 
afresh? O lad, when I reflect on what the Lord 
has done for us, and how little we appreciate it, my 
heart bleeds with a sorrow that my tongue cannot 
express. To-night I have had a lesson ; so. have 
you. Let us each take it home to ourselves. Let 
us awake and give our lives to Him who suffered 
and died for us." 

In the silence that followed, a silence in spite of 
the noisy wind and the dashing waves, one heart at 
least ceased its rebellion, crushed its selfish ingrati- 
tude, and became reconciled to God. 

H. C. Pearson. 
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Lesson 13, June 27th 

quarterly review. 
Lesson 1. Tiie Word Made Flesh, 

1-18. 

This lesson is the introduction to the study of 
Christ's life as given in the writings of John, and 
furnishes us with the proof that Christ was the 
incarnate Son of God. 
Lesson 2. The First Disciples. John 1, 1-18. 

John the Baptist was preaching repentance and 
baptizing the people at the Bethabara ford on the 
river Jordan. Two of his disciples heard him 
speak of Jesus as the Messiah and followed Him. 


They were His first disciples and at once com- 
menced active work lor Him. 
Lesson 3. The First Miracle. John 2, 1-11. 
At the wedding feast in Cana of Galilee to 
which Jesua had been invited, the supply of wine 
ran short, whereupon our Lord turned waler into 
wine. This was the first miracle, and consequent- 
ly the first public demonstration of his divinity. 
Lesson 4. Jesus and Nicodemub. John. 3, 
1-18. 

A ruler of the Jews, Nicodemus, came to Jesns 
one night after the people had gone to their home*, 
and sought instruction. The Savior taught him 
the principle oi the New Birth, Regeneration, 
without which no man can "see the Kingdom of 
God." 

Lesson 6. Jesus at the Well. John 4, 5-26. 
Tired with His journey our Lord rests at Ja- 
cob's well, near Sychar, in Samaria, while His dis- 
ciples go into the city to buy food. He asks wa- 
ter of a woman who has come to the well to fill 
her waterpot. The occasion is used by Christ to 
teach her ot the living water which satisfies the 
soul. 

Lesson 6. Sowing and Reaping. John 4, 
27-42. 

The disciples return from Sychar with food, and 
Christ unfolds to them the principle of the spirit- 
ual harvest. He afterwards goes into the city and 
spends two days teaching the people. 
Lesson 7. The Nobleman's Son. John 4, 
43-51 

The son of a man in high position is laid low 
with malarial fever, and the father goes to Jesus 
f<,r help, having heard of him as a Great Healer of 
physical difeease. Jesus reproves him for his 
short-sightedness and heals his son with the di- 
vine word. 

Lesson 8, Jesus at Bethesda. John 5, 5-18. 
At the pool of Bethesda, in Jerusalem, our Sav- 
ior finds a man who has been sick lor 38 years, 
with no one to help him into the pool ai the desir- 
ed time. It being the Sabbath day He is accused 
by the Jews of Sabbath breaking, but successfully 
de tends Himself. 

Lesson 9, Jesus Feeding Five Thousand. 
John 6, 1-21. 

Thousands of people follow our Lord to a lonely 
place beyond the sea of Tiberias. As night ap- 
proaches the necessity for food becomes apparent. 
He closes the day's labors by miraculously feeding 
over 5,000 people with five loaves and two small 
fishes. 

Lesson 10. Jesus, the Bread of Life. John 
6, 22-40. 

The next day the people find Him in Capernaum 
on His way to the Synagogue, and He teaches 
them to stop looking simply for temporal blessings, 
and exhorts them to take of the Bread of life, 
which He declares Himself to be. 
Lesson 11. Jesus the Christ. John 7, 37-52. 
On the last day of the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
Jesus announces Himself as the Fountain of liv- 
ing water, and the Source of spiritual life. His 
teachings were variously received by the people, 
some believing and others rejecting them. 
Lesson 12. Jesus and Abaham. John • 8, 
31-38 and 44-2G. 

The Jews prided themselves on their descent 
from Abraham and claimed to be free men. 
Christ taught them the true principle of freedom, 
and announced HimBelf as existing before Abra- 
ham, and consequently divine. For this they at 
tempted to Btone Him, but He escaped. HiB hour 
was not yet come. 

Note. 
The divinity of Christ is taught in every lesson 
of the quarter. 

The teachings are so plain as to be easily un- 
derstood and yet as perfect to be absolutely un- 
answerable. "Never man spake like this man." 


Teaching by mere precept, in telling others 
what to do and what not to do, is much easier 
than teaching by a living example. It is the lat- 
ter kind of teaching, however, that la generally 
the most effective, and best illustrates the sinceri- 
ty of the teacher. Christ taught in both way's, 
and with equal perfection in both. 


